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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate the presence of 
selected standards and criteria found within special education teacher 
evaluation fOms. The standards to be investigated are: discipline, 
behavior management, classroom management, instructional, parent 
relationships, professional development, and communication between 
the local district and the special education district (Ehrenberg S 
Brandt, 1976; The School Code of Illinois, 1979; Vergason S Brandt, 
1979). 

Local schools are hosts to the special education classroomi 
which are grouped within a building, or within a self-contained pro- 
gram and evaluation is disseminated from the special education dis- 
trict's office, to a special education supervisor, to the building 
principal. As special education teachers become more involved in the 
evaluative process, teachers find that evaluation is as vital as the 
salary schedule, retirement benefits, insurance programs, or other 
conditions for employment (Klahn, 1965). 

Teachers, as professionals, have been forced to accept a new 
rhetoric, 'accountability' of the education profession. Teachers 
must accept the sometimes distasteful, but most essential, task of 
policing their own profession. To police the profession effectively, 
teachers must first have input into the development of criteria of 

1 ■ ^ 



satisfactory professional performance, arrive at a consensus, and 
then apply the chosen criteria. As teachers assume this task through 
in-service, appraisal, or workshops, the criteria established becomes 
the 'accotntability' factor which is generally agreed upon for those 
teachers. 

For the special educator, selection and utilization of chosen 
criteria poses a unique problem. The special educator must account 
for district philosophies, personal philosophies, and the local or 
host school policies. The selection of the criteria for measuring 
teacher effectiveness could be the most difficult and most important 
task in developing a teacher evaluation form (Marks, 1976). The trend 
of nwrging special education classrooms within a host school provides 
direct input to teacher evaluation. The teacher will be scheduled for 
periodic, regular evaluation, which will delineate further the 
evaluative differences between regular and special education eval- 
uation procedures. It can be concluded that these evaluative dif- 
ferences could appear on the actual special education teacher eval- 
uation form. 

Special education evaluative procedures historically have been 
solely the responsibility of the special education districts moving 
their programs, teachers, and children back to the public school, 
special education is not the isolated profession of the past. The 
philosophies, students, teachers, supervisors, and the administrators 
have moved to the ' attleground. ' Regular education and special 
education, by law, now assume a combined effort to improve 
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instruction (The Federal Register, August 23, 1977). 

The functions and purposes of regular and special education 

is to iaprove instruction. To complicate the purposes of evaluation, 

there are no standards which are commonly agreed upon as the criteria 

for teacher effectiveness (mtrel, 1960). Regular and special 

educator's share this dilemma in the evaluative process. Purpcsts 

of evaluation have been described by Stinnett and Huggett (1968): 

pupil progress, methods of teaching, relationships with school 
and commmity, the teacher's growth, test of teacher's 
stability, and a composite plan for evaluation (pp. 174-75). 

Bolton (1973) describes the purposes of evaluation as: 

improving instruction, rewarding superior performance, 
modification of assignment, protection of the individual and 
organization, validation of the selection process, and 
promotion of individual growth and self-evaluation (pp. 98- 
102). 

The wide disparity of determining purposes, the lack of 
standards, and the lack of valid criteria, remain as problems for 
educators. The state rules and regulations and federal statutes that 
govern special education can be reflected within a special educator's 
teacher evaluation form or appraisal process (The Federal Register, 
August 23, 1977; Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admin- 
istration and Operation of Special Education, 1979; The School Code 
of Illinois, 1979). It is evident that evaluative differences do 
exist, and these differences could be reflected within the form even 
If the classroom is located within a host school. It is also evident 
that standards do exist if state and federal law is adhered to and 
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their interpretations carry through to the reason for the laws, 'the 
special education population.' 

Problea Statement 

Before teacher evaluation of a special educator can have 
significance for educational research, standards awst be reliable. 
It is this researcher's intent to demonstrate that select standards 
do exist in the State of Illinois for special education. The 
reliability of these standards can bt demonstrated through the con- 
sistent appearMice on the actual teacher evaluation form wost commonly 
used in its application with special educators. It also is this 
researcher's intent to demonstrate that quantitative differences exist 
in the appearance of selected criteria between 1979 and 1982. 

The following standards and specific criteria have been 
selected by this researcher: 
Discipline 

- adequate control of classroom 

- defined classroom procedures/rules/schedules 

- provides for reinforcement as well as punishment 
(Gallup. 1981; Gargiulo S Pigge. 1979; The School Code 
of Illinois. 1979) . 

Behavior Management 

- develops written behavioral management objectives as 
needed/planning , 

- i«plementation consistent with behavior management 
objectives/delivery 

- student's progress is recorded/ assessment 

- develops/implements effective behivior management 
strategies/implementation 

(Gargiulo i Pigge. 1979; Illinois Rvles and Regulations 
to Govern the Administration and Operation of Special 
Education. 1979). 
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ClassrooM Mana£eaent 

- positive enotional climate 

- classTOoa nanageMnt techniques 

- recognition of student achievement 

- teacher response appropriate to appropriate behavior 
(Christner, 1979; Gargiulo ^ Pigge, 1979; Thomas, 1:^74; 
Westling, Koorland, 9 Rose, 1981). 

Instructional 

- daily lesson plans 

. Individualized Education Program (lEP) dcvelopment/managwnent 

- provides individualized instruct ion/methods/matcrials 

- evaluation and recording of student progress 

(Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration 
and Operation of Special Education, 1979). 

Relationships with Parents 

. respects confidentiality of student /parent 

- follows procedures for parent involvement in lEP process 

- Mintains verbal/written contacts with parents 

- records verbal/written contact with parents 

- informs administration of parent concerns 
(The Federal Register, August 23, 1977). 

Professional Development 

. promotes positive attitude towards special education 

- engages in activities, readings, study, to maintain professic 
expertise in area 

- attends/supervises in-service programs/workshop* 

- effective cowwnication with support personnel 

- effective cowmication with local district/cooperative 
relationships 

- cowMiity and public relations 

(King, 1978; Rubin, 197S; The School Code of Illinois, 1979; 
Westling, et al., 1981). 

CoMumcation Between Special Education District and 
Local District 

- observes host school rules and regulations 

- uses proper channels of conmunication 

- incorporates policies/philosophies in conjuni.tion with speci 

education district ... j 

. dewnstrates knowledge and utilization of local district and 
special education curriculum 

(Sapone, 1981; The School Code of Illinois, 1979, Westling, 
et al., 1981). 
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Research Questio ns 

1. Will the presence of the standard, discipline, demonstrate 

a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

2. Will the presence of the standard, briiavior management, 
demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

3. Will the presence of the standard, classroom management, 
demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

4. Will the presence of the standard, instructional, 
demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

5. Will the presence of the standard, relationships with 
parents, demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

6. Will the presence of the standard, professional t'velop- 
aent, demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

7. Will the presence of the standard, communication between 
special education districts and local districts, demonstrate a 
significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

Definition of Terms 

Standard— a statement established by general usage in teacher 

evaluation forms. 

Criteria- -statements to measure, judge the presence of a 

selected standard. 

Discipline— treatment tnat corrects or punishes, to subject 
to discipline, train or control which results in desired patterns of 
behavior on the part of individuals or groups. 

Behavior Management— act of a teacher's direct handling, 
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■anaging. controlling, and directing a student's behavior. 

ClassTTOOB ManaReaent — act of a teacher's direct handling, 
■araging. controlling, and directing of a classroom, monitoring of 
progress. 

Instructional— a teacher's knowledge, information, given or 
taught to students, planning and delivery of the subject and monitor- 
ing progress. 

Relationships with Parents— in accordance with Rules and 
Regulations to Govern Special Education, in the state of Illinois, 
including guardians, a statemwit for conference, cooperation, 
confidentiality, conMnication (Illinois Rules and Regulations to 
Govern the Admnistration and Operation of Special Education. 1979). 

Professional Development - -that which the teachers do for 
themselves to remain up-to-date, knowledgeable in their teaching 
position or area of expertise, activities of the district, compliance 
with school board/district rules and regulations. 

Comaunication between Special Education Distr ict and Local 
District- -procedures for coMunication and information for a special 
education class with a public school setting, compliance with dis- 
trict's school board rules and regulations /policies. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Research on teacher evaluation has been deaonstrated to be a 
co^ilex proble. for educators, administrators, directors and the 
researcher. Evid«ice of disparity between the audience of publica- 
tion, and the disparity which is contingent upon the audience of 
evaluation, co«i$ to little agreement. 

The audience of evaluation can be a supervisor, teacher. 
adBinistrator. or a specialist. Classified judg^nt concerning 
teacher evaluation has furthered this problem. Hie questionable issue 
re-ains the sa«. what is the purpose of evaluation? Feldvebel (1980) 
adds: "the proble. of defining effectiveness." and "the ingredients 
to a credible ■odel" (p. 415). 

Purposes for teacher evaluation have been viewed and discussed 
by different audiences. Researchers have generally concluded that 
teacher evaluation purposes are to iii)rove instruction, aeasure 
student gains, and for eiployment. placement, tenure and dismissal of 
teachers. Research from an administrator's point of view presents 
purposes resultant of their position in the evaluation audience. 
Purposes from an adidnistrative point of view have been found to be: 
termination of poor teachers (Ross. 1981). avoidance of grievance 
hearings (Gray. 1982). guide to teachers for hiring, retention, and 
promotion (Levin. 1979). morale -building for special teachers in a 
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host school (Winbome, 1981) , snd maintenance of discipline (Miller 

4 Miller, 1971). 

The aajor difficulty of determining teacher effectiveness is 
the lack of valid criteria (Douglass, 1961; Fattu, 1962; Feldvebel, 
1980; Gage, 1963; Medley and Mitzel. 1963; Mitzel, I960; Stinnett » 
Huggett, 1968; ThoB?)SOn, 1981; % Westling. et al.. 1981). The 
consistency of the criteria problem implies that researchers do not 
agree if teacher effectiveness is a statement of an attribute of a 
teacher in >- particular teaching situation, or to assume that it is a 
statement about the results of a teaching situation. 

Research on teacher evaluation criteria as it pertains to the 
evaluation can be divided into four categories of criteria types: 
presage, product, process, and process and product models (Feldvebel. 
1980; Mitiel, 1960). Presage criteria includes teacher traits, 
psychological traits, and statements which are predictors of teacher 
effectiveness. Fattu (1962) tried to link such predictor criteria to 
teacher effectiveness and concluded that much research failed to 
substantiate such a comparison. Twelve predictors were linked: 
intelligence, knowledge of subject area, cultural background, socio- 
economic status, sex. marital status, teaching aptitude, job interest, 
voice-speech, special abilities and teacher failure (Fattu, 1962). 
Gage (1963) stated five characteristics which seem to be components 
of effective teaching: wanrth, cognitive organization, orderliness, 
indirectness, and problem solving ability. 

Researchers have linked presage criteria to be indicators of 
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pupil *chieve«ent. Student achievement has been considered to be the 
ultimate i^ criterion tor teacher effectiveness. Medley and Mitrel 
(1963) state that although previous aeasures and ratings of teacher 
•f£*ctivine$» have no relationship to effectiveness, this does not 
Man that the effectiveness cannot be measured in student progress. 
Contradictory to this statement. Brophy (1965) did not obtain signif- 
icant relationships between twelve observational scales and student 
learning as predicted. The Metropolitan Achievemen t Testes (MAT) data 
were used u the indicator of teacher effectiveness and student pro- 
gress. Achland (1976) reported that the results were similar to the 
Brophy 196S study, but neither provided a random sample, and the 
V^T is crucial to both studies for validity. 

The validity and effect of arbitrarily selected lists which 
presage criteria tends to state, remains under speculation by re- 
searchers. Credible evaluation must be supported by evidence which 
is objective (Hodgkinson. 1975). Glass (1974) established objective 
evaluation as research which has reliability, is observable, and has 
de«>nstrated a significant relationship to desired student outcome 

md effective status. 

With knowledge that presage criteria lacks reliability and 
validity in research, the criteria appears on forms used by school 
districts. King (1978) found a high correlation of districts using 
the following criteria which by definition, fall into presage 
criteria: "voice, speech, use of English (85.7%). personal health, 
vitality, poise (78.6%). and personal appearance (75 0%)" (p. 26). 
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This samplo is representative of 32 school districts which relies on 
rating sheets fbr the evaluation of their teachers. This is a strong 
indication that presage criteria are being used for the purpose of 
evaluating traits, not teaching. King (1978) concluded that revision 
of rating sheets was necessary to assess district priorities and goals, 
and the criteria should reflect that "district objectives and criteria 
identified in research on teacher effectiveness should improve the 
reliability of such reports" (p. 26). 

Process criteria are criteria which are indicative of teacher 
behaviors. This might include classroom behavior, rapport, and 
individualization of instruction. Teacher observation is compatible 
with the notion of teacher growth and self- evaluation, because of the 
non-judgi»ntal techniques which can be employed. Analyzing teacher 
behavior has been employed by several methods: 

Flanders Interaction Analysis, Galloway Non Verbal Communication, 
Parsontypes of Question Analysis, Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis, Verbal Interaction Category System, Classroom 
Observation Record, Briggs Observation Guide, video tape 
analysis, Oscar Observation Schedule and Record System (OSCAR), 
Instr\»ent for the Observation of Teaching Activities (IOTA), 
rating scales, checklist and narrative reporting (Robinson, 
1978, p. 5). 

This type of criteria provides the teacher with feedback for the 
learning process occurring in the classroom, which cai> help a teacher's 
self- awareness. Process criteria does not rate a teacher or provide 
a specific model of teaching. Process criteria also depends upon a. 
high level of trust and openness between the teacher and the super- 
visor and/or evaluator. The outcome of using observational techniques 
is not supportive of administrator's and teacher's rankings of an 

17 
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evaluative system. Sapone (1981) found that the category of establish- 
ing goals was rated as the most important priority by teachers, and 
administrators ranked the category as 12 out of 18 categories (p. 29). 
••Identification of current and future-oriented goals" (Sapone, 1981. 
p. 29) was rated 13 by adjainistrators and five by teachers. This 
disparity is congruent with a teacher's and an administrator's view 
on the purpose of teacher evaluation. 

Observational conferences which occur as a routine procedure 
are part of the evaluative process and are supportive in a one-to-one 
initiation. Gordon (1976) found 50% of teachers in a sample of 362 
found this kind of engaged process criteria was for supportive 
reasons. Principals perceived the observational conference to be for 
the instructional improvement of teachers with a 98\ agreement, while 
teachers reported that the teacher- initiated conference was primarily 
for curriculum planning, which is not supportive for the process 
criteria intent to provide feedback to the teacher on observable 

behavior (Robinson, 1978). 

Administrators ranked monitoring plans and formative eval- 
uation process as one out of 18 components and profewional growth as 
13 out of 18 coiponents (Sapone, 1981, p. 26). Teachers ranked 
monitoring and formative evaluation process 16 out of 18 components 
and professional growth four out of 18 components (Sapone, 1981, 
p. 26). The rankings provided by this study of teachers and admin- 
istrators are not indicators of student achievement or improved 
teacher performance, but may contribute negatively to the adoption of 
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such process criteria in isolation on a teacher evaluation form. 
The ranking of teachers by process criteria provides feedback, but 
does not rate teachers on teacher effectiveness. If the validity of 
teacher performance is based on this single component, it is ques- 
tionable (Feldvebel, 1980). 

Product criteria depends on a set of goals toward which teach- 
ing is directed; measures of growth in skills, knowledge of subject 
natter, and attitudes. Product criteria depends on an outcome from 
which the teacher or administration has stated goals. Popham (1971) 
concludes that the teacher criteria should be written in terms or 
student outcomes, or in terms of the specific teacher behaviors which 
have been validated by research. 

Deper-'ent \xpon the audience for objective setting, product 
criteria requires "performance areas to be considered, what special 
areas to include in the evaluation, and the specific criteria to use" 
(Stow § Sweeney, 1981). Criteria which have been agreed upon by 
research as 4 level of competency are a consistent problem of eval- 
uation (Thoiipson, 1981) and research is conflicting. 

Redfem (1980) proposes responsibility criteria of "planning 
and organizing, motivating learners, relationships with students, 
utilization of resources, instructional techniques, professional 
growth and responsibility, and relationships with parents" (pp. 21- 
22). The chief reason for the 'Redfem Method' is to identify areas 
where improvement is needed. The problem with goal setting of this 
nature is the teacher identifying and setting realistic job targets. 
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Establishment of objectives for teacher evaluation has been 
demonstrated to be a reliable means and valid for a specific teaching 
group if th*i input meets teacher and administrative needs. Christner 
(1979) found a high agreement of competencies for teachers in a 
teacher evaluation revision of a form using competency- base eval- 
uation. The input was from teachers, evaluators, students, parents 
and education professors. 

Product criteria tends to be a traditional approach to 
teacher evaluation which requires the presence of specified traits, 
skills, methods, and are typified by checklists of characteristics 
(Bohnert, 1978). Objectives-based evaluation also is used to provide 
encouragement to teachers, build up achievement, and to point out 
strengths and weaknesses (Newton, 1980). 

The coafcination of process-product would dictate an eval- 
uation which provides teacher observation, growth, self- evaluation, 
pupil achievement, and supplies specific objectives toward which 
teaching is directed. The rationale for the alliance would be to 
increase credibility, and to measure the progress of the predeter- 
mined objectives (Stow S Sweeney, 1981). If the purpose of eval- 
uation is agreed to be in)rovement of instruction, and to promote, 
dismiss or grant tenure, process-product criteria could be a more 
reliable indicator of teacher effectiveness than any of the factors 
alone. 

Supportive of this concept is the consistency of process- 
product criteria which are demonstrated through research. Christner 
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(1979) grouped six categories of competencies and derived 63 select 
competencies to utilize in teacher evaluation. The research demon- 
strated a high agreement on competencies thought to be most important 
for effective teachers (Christner. 1979) . The research is an 
indication of agreement, but lacks an appropriate test of validity 
and reliability for the use of the instrument. 

The analysis of process-product relationships in research has 
been addressed by R. S. Soar (1978). Soar (1978) poses the problem 
of analyzing teacher effectiveness data to be "estimating pupil gain, 
grouping observation items, and relating gains to classroom behavior" 
(p. 114). Carey (1980) found at the state-level, four in 21 states 
included policies for valid instruments, and two in 21 states in- 
cludec' policies for reliable measurements. All 21 states included 
policies for the purpose of their evaluations of teachers (Carey. 
1980). If the contradiction of established policies for evaluation 
and the means of gathering process -product criteria were more 
efficient, it could lead to increased reliability of indicators of 
teacher effectiveness. 

One aeans to gather the criteria is to analyze the teacher 
evaluation form. Fox and Tubb (1979) reviewed forms and selected 
criteria which consistently appeared, to be rated by administrators. 
Regardless of the type of evaluation form, or its rating system, 
"teachers knowledge in his/her subject area" was found in twenty- 
seven of sixty-six forms (Fox S Tubb, 1979, p. 3). 

Discipline is chosen as a standard by this researcher 
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resultant of The School Code of Illinois, Article 24. Section 24, 
paragraph 1, "teachers and other certified educational employees 
shall maintain discipline in the schools . . (p- 153). 

Research demonstrates specific criteria which are consistently 
indicators of the perceived standard, discipline. Christner's (1979) 
coipetency list includes mintenance of class control in an atmos- 
phere conducive to learning. "Control of class, rapport with stu- 
dents," was indicated in 96.4% of 28 school principals to be on the 
teacher evaluation form (King, 1978. p. 24). Gargiulo S Pigge (1979) 
state the "ability to mintain order in a classroom and to assist in 
the development of self-discipline" in a comparison of regular and 
special educators perceived need and proficiency of stated compe- 
tencies (p. 541). Special education teachers rated this coapetency 
as adequately proficient, 13. S and first in need when rating 26 total 
coipetency areas. This is a strong indication for the standard in 
special education teacher evaluation. 

Westling (1981) found in a sample of perceived 'superior* 
special education teachers, that the use of reinforcement and punish- 
nent tactics was an indicator of a 'superior' teacher versus an 
'average' special education teacher. Reinforcement and punishment 
are basic concepts to the special educator and result in treatment 
which corrects or punishes, or a desired pattern of behavior, which 
is the definition of discipline for this research. 

Behavior management is chosen as a standard for this research 
resultant of Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the 
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AdMinist ration md Operation of Special Education, Article 9.18a. 
This specifically states at the lEP meeting short-term objectives 
■ust be written and criteria developed for those objectives. The 
long-range goals often include behavioral areas (i.e. increasing 
social behaviors directed towards others) and objectives to reach 
:hat goal. Acceptable behavior is imperative to the success of the 
■ainstreaMd child, and is often a priority of the special educator. 

Christner (1979) utilized the criteria, "uses behavior 
■anageMnt techniques which preserve student and teacher dignity and 
self-esteem if problems arise" (p. 15). Christner's (1979) competency 
statement is vague and this researcher added the steps of planning, 
delivery, assessment, ii^)lementation. to be reflective of Article 
9.18a (Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration 
and Operation of Special Education, 1979). 

The "ability to construct behavioral performance objectives 
in subject mtter field" was rated by special education teachers 
(Gargiulo i Pigge, 1979. p. 341). Special education teachers rated 
the coi^etency statwent 13th in terms of need and first in proficiency 
with the competency. The ranking disparity may be a result of 
objective writing being traditionally associated with special 
education teaching practices, and the proficiency ranking of first, 
due to teacher education institution or in-service. 

Classroom mnagement is chosen as a standard for this re- 
search. Thomas (1974) found that managing instruction or the ability 
to resolve discipline problems, was stressed to be a conpetency area 
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receiving the most nuafcer of items for priority; seven categories 
for rating teacher competencies. Christner (1979) listed classroom 
management to be a categoiy for criteria analysis, using "organizes 
the class routine so that little tin* is lost in transition from one 
learning activity to another." and "maintains class control in an 
atmosphere conducive to learning" (p. 15). King (1978) concluded 
that 71.4% of reviewed school districts had the stated criterion 
"attention to records and routine matters" (p. 24). Classroom 
muiagenent appears as a criteria area in King's (1978) study to 
assess teaching performance. 

Special education teachers perceived the competency statement, 
"ability to motivate student achievement via modeling, reinforcement, 
provision of success experiences, and appeal to student interests" as 
a need which was ranked second in twenty-six con|>etency statements, 
and third as claiming proficiency with that competency (Gargiulo § 
Pigge. 1979. p. 341). This specific competency statement is sup- 
portive of the standard, classroom management, chosen for this 
research. 

Classroom management was cited as a 'section' for the develop- 
ment of coi^etencies traditionally associated with special education 
teaching practices for 'superior' teachers (Westling, 1981). 
Westling (1981) found that 'superior' versus 'average' teachers 
co»only used reinforcement and punishment tactics which "ignores 
inappropriate behavior and reinforces appropriate behavior" to be 
answered affirmatively by 51\ of those teachers (p. 360). This item 
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supports the criterion statement, "teacher response appropriate to 
appropriate behavior" selected for this research for the standard: 
discipline. 

Instructional is chosen as a standard for this research 
resultant of Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admin- 
istration and Operation of Special Education. Article 9. The 
Individualized Educational Progrun (lEP) requires teachers to provide 
specific objectives, long and short term, to be an implementator of 
the lEP. and to include the goals necessary to attain the stated 
objectives. The lEP is the special educator's process that includes 
diagnosis, staffing, programming, and review of the student's 
educational program (Hill. 1980). 

Christner (1979) cited "instructional" as a selected 
conpetency area for research. "Preparing written lessons, and 
designing lessons which incorporate a variety of materials, instruc- 
tional techniques and learning experiences" is directly associated 
with the lEP process, and this researcher's selected criteria 
(Christner. p. 14). King (1978) found that 100% of the administrators 
included effective use of methods and material was on their rating 
forms. 

The "ability to individualize instruction to meet the varying 
needs of students ..." was perceived to be a needed competency by 
special educators, who ranked it 6.5 out of 26 competencies (Gargiulo 
a Pigge. 1979. p. 341). The same competency statement was rated four 
in terK of need by regular educators, with a proficiency rating 
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difference of four for special educators, and 13.5 for regular 
educators. This rating nay be indicative of the special education 
population in the regular classrooms, and the regular teacher rating 
pr>ficiency for individualizing instruction significantly lower than 
sp. cial educators. Educators agreed that 47% of the ability to 
individualize instruction results from work experience, and the demand 
of the regular and special educator is different in this area (Pigge, 
1978) . 

Ratings of 'superior' teachers demonstrated that 69% of 
•superior' teachers "keep racords or graphs of individual performance" 
(Westling. 1981. p. 361) which is supportive of this researcher's 
criterion, evaluation, and recording of student progress for the 
standard instructional. 'Superior' teachers were also found to 
deliver small group instruction versus large group and "one-to-one 
instruction for at least one-third of the day." which 28% of demon- 
strated 'superior* teachers responded to affirmatively (Westling. 
1981, p. 360). 

Relationships with parents is chosen as a standard for this 
research resultant of The Federal Register, August 23, 1977, Section 
121a.. 345, Section 121a., 384 and Section 121a., 502 (Vergason S 
McAfee, 1979). The parent must be viewed as a 'committee member' to 
the lEP process. For the parent, these responsibilities could in- 
clude: "provide information concerning home situation, provide input 
for development of goals for the child, provide support for child 
evaluation and planning/placement" (National Association of State 
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Dirtctors of Cpocial Education, 1976, p. 18). The parents' 
•invitation' to the lEP staffing, providing input to the lEP, and the 
accass to the child's records, is directly associated with the special 
education teacher. The teacher provides input as a 'committee Bert>er' 
and this input is to be agreed upon by the parent and other aeakers. 
The special educator must respect confidentiality of the parent, and 
follow lEP procedures for parental involvement (Vergason i McAfee, 
1979). 

Interpersonal skills is a category selected by Christner 
(1979) and includes "cowwnicates with parents synpathetically, 
accurately and with understanding" (p. i6) . Administrators reported 
that 53.6% of the teacher evaluation forms had the criterion "attitude 
toward parents and coMwnity" as an indicator of assessing teaching 
perforwce (King. 1978, p. 24). Data depicted in the area of 
professional interaction, 'superior' teachers were more inv Ived than 
'average* special education teachers with school personnel and with 
parents, yielding a 40% affiraative statement to meeting regularly 
with student's parents (Westling, 1981). 

Professional developmmt is chosen as a standard for this 
research resultant of The School Code of Illinois, 1979, Article 24-5. 
"the school boards may require teacher in their employ to furnish 
from time to time evidence of continued professional growth" (p. 155). 
The special education classroom located in a public school is reg- 
ulated by the Illinois Office of Education and the "Operating State 
Agency." including standards for educational personnel" (The School 
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Code of Illinois, 1979, Article 14-8.01, paragraph 1). Although the 
special educator is legally excluded (The School Code of Illinois, 
1979, Article 14-9.01, paragraph 2), the pioBotion of a positive 
attitude toward special education and engaging in local district 
activities, can be an indicator of professionalism. 

Personal and professional qualities are a cited standard for 
co^tency developawit in Christner's (1979) item analysis study. 
The criteria "deaonstrates professional growth, recognizes the 
necessity for and collies with adm.nistrative policies and proce- 
dures, and works effectively with teacher, student teachers and sup- 
port persoimel" is supportive of this researcher's criteria selectior 
for the standard professional growth (Christner, 1979, p. 14). 
Similarly, King (1978) reported administrator's citation of "follows 
course of study, 17. 9\, relations with staff, 64.3%, attitude toward 
parents and coMunity, 53.6%, and professional advancement, 57.1%" 
to be the criteria in actual use for assessing teacher performance 
(p. 24). 

Garg\iilo and Pigge (1979) found that special educators rated 
the co^tency statement, "ability to continue the development and 
clarification of one's own philosophy of education," ninth in tems 
of teacher's perceived need, and proficiency in the competency was 
rated ei^th out of 26 competency statements (p- 361). Pigge (1978) 
established that educators perceived this competency statemeat to 
develop in work experience by an agreement of 40% when rated by 
educators. This is an indication that professional growth occurs 
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within the school, and is not solely the responsibility of the 
schools. Professional growth activities within the school are 
indijonous to the school, and the activities rise out of the deaand 
of change and daily living (Ri*in, 1975). 

'Superior' special ediication teachers responded affirmatively 
44% versxis 12% 'average' special educators to the statenent, "provide 
in-service training for non-special education personnel in the school 
or district," and "assist guidance counselor and/or conduct counseling 
for exceptional students. 58% 'superior' teachers responded 'yes'" 
(Westling, 1981, p. 362). It can be concluded that the professional 
developwnt of an educator is never sufficient, and continuing effort 
to develop the professional teacher, regardless of the placement of 
the classroom, or the governing district, will improve instruction. 
The iii)TX)ye»Bnt of instruction is a purpose of evaluation of teachers. 

CoMwnication between the special education district and the 
local district has been chosen as a standard for this research 
resultant of The School Code of Illinois. 1979. Article 14-8.01 
(p. 95). If the special education services are rendered throu^ the 
local district. The State Board of Education, in Illinois, is the 
evaluator of the local school district's individualized educational 
program for each child. The School Code of Illinois, 1979, Article 
14-8.02 (p. 95) provides that the 'least restrictive environment' 
mat be provided to each handicapped child. For the special educator, 
this includes mainstreaming children, and providing communication 
within the local school of the expectations of that child. The 
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cowMiication set by the special educator •;fithin the local school can 
establish a positive attitude toward special education and acceptance. 

The special educator within a public school can inyrove an 
attitude of acceptance throu^ coipliance with the school board 
policies and procedures which is a criterion assessed by Christner 
(1979). Within a survey of public school adninistrators. King (1978) 
found that 64.3% of administrators cited attitude toward supervision 
appeared on the actual teacher evaluation form. It is this re- 
searcher's aasui^tion that wmny special educators are evaluated by 
their host school as well as by the special education district. 
Coapliance with the school's evaluation policies, and the special 
educator's attitude toward that evaluation is imperative to maintain 
good coHUiication. 

The "ability to utilize an understanding of the formal chain 
of control, decision making. co««nication, and authority with each 
school unit and their effects upon the daily operation of the class- 
room." is a stated competency rated by regular and special education 
teachers (Gargiulo 4 Pigge. 1979. p. 341). Special education teachers 
rated the co^tency statement tenth in terms of need and eleventh in 
terms of proficiency. Regular education teachers rated eleventh in 
terms of need, and thirteenth in terms of proficiency. Although the 
difference is minimal, both groups of teachers rated this competency 
in the \jppeT 50% of the total possible list. 

When 'superior' teachers were queried as to consulting with 
regular teachers as a part of their responsibilities in teaching duty. 
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58% responded affiraatively. This would support the necessity for 
good coBMiication if the child is "mainstreamed into a regular 
education classroom" (Nestling, 1981). 'Superior' teachers also re- 
ported with a frequency of 7%\, that keeping the principal informed 
of a student's progress was ia?)ortant (Westling, 1981). 
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CHAPTER III 



»CTHOD0LOGY 

Sxibjects 

The subjects for this research were directors of special 
education districts, assistants to the director, and directors of 

joint agreeaents. 

The na»es and addresses were obtained through the Illinois 
Office of Education (lOE) in 1979 and obtained from the Illinois 
State Board of Education (ISBE) in 1982. The lOE supplied this re- 
searcher with 131 nailing labels with current names and addresses for 
1979 and ISBE provided 150 mailing labels in 1982. A copy of this 
correspondence is in Appendix A. 

Instruaentation 

Data were obtained from special education teacher evaluation 
forms. A content analysis was performed for each teacher evaluation 
form. A blank content analysis form used in this research is in 
Appendix B. 

Each standard selected for this research appeared in sequential 
order most co««>nly viewed in the teacher evaluation foims . The or» er 
appeared as follows: discipline, behavior management, classroom 
management, instructional, relationships with parents, professional 
developiwnt. and co««iication between special education and local 
district. 
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Each standard's specific criteria for measurement was 
nuabered. Numeration on the content analysis fonn was as follows: 
Discipline Standard 

1 adequate control of classroom 

2 defined classroom procedures/rules/regulations 

3 provides for reinforcement as well as punishment 

Behavior Management Standard 

1 develops written behavioral management objectives as 
needed/planning 

2 iiplementation consistent with behavior management 
objectives delivery 

3 student's progress is recorded/ assessment 

4 develops/implements effective behavior management 
strategies /implementation 

Classroom Management Standard 

1 positive emotional climate 

2 classroom management techniques 

3 recognition of student achievement 

4 consistent, fair, impartial 

5 teacher response appropriate to appropriate behavior 



Instructional Standard 



1 daily lesson plans 

2 lEP development/management 

3 provides individualized instruction, varied materials, 
methods 

4 evaluation and recording of student progress 
Relationships with Parents Standard 

1 respects confidentiality of sttjdent/parcnt 

2 follows procedures for parent involvement in lEP process 

3 maintains verbal/written contacts with parents 

4 records verbal /written contacts willi parents 

5 infonB adainistration of parent concerns 

Professional Development Standard 

1 promotes positive attitude toward special education 

2 engages in activities, readings, study to maintain 
professional expertise in area 
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3 attends/supervises in-se^ice/workshops 

4 effective coamunication with support personnel 

5 effective commmication with local district; cooperative 
relationships 

6 conanmity and public relations 

Commmication Between Special Education District and Local 
District Standard 

1 observes host school rules and regulations 

2 uses proper channels of communication 

3 incorporates policies/philosophies in conjunction with 
special education district 

4 deaonstrates knowledge and utilization of local district 
and special education curriculum 



Method 

This researcher labeled 131 and 150 envelopes to special 
education districts for 1979 and 1982. Each envelope was labeled with 
a self- addressed stamped envelope (sase) enclosed. This researcher 
requested a copy of the teacher evaluation form most commonly used. 
This request is in Appendix C. To increase credibility and an adequate 
return of teacher evaluation forms, the Center on Evaluation Develop- 
ment and Research (CEDR) tendered a support letter which was included 
in the requests to districts (Appendix D) . 

Each sase provided a coded return that corresponded to mail- 
ing labels. As the teacher evaluation form was returned, it was 
checked off the coded returns for 1979 and 1982 mailing lists. Sixty- 
six teacher evaluatirai forms were returned for 1979, and 77 teacher 
evaluation fone were returned for 1982. The last U returns for 
1982 were excluded from the research. This action was taken to allow 
for two equal bodies of data. Each teacher evaluation form was masked 
for any identifying information to respect confidentiality of the 
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cooperating districts. Teacher evaluation forms were coded A1-A66 
for 1979, and B1-B66 for 1982. 

Analysis of Resvilts 

Each teacher evaluation form was scored on all seven standards. 
If the criterion appeared in that standard through review of the form, 
it was scored X. If the criterion did not appear in that standard, 
it was scored as a blank. A mean was derived for each criterion 
statement for each standard. A mean was derived for each standard for 
1979 and 1982. Increases or decreases of specific criterion were 
discussed. Correlated t was considered and rejection for use, due to 
destroying confidentiality and materially reducing n. A t^ of 
independent means, one-tail, was used as an alternative to t for 
correlated means. The following fonnula was used: 



t ■ 



Vi * - 2 / * N22 J 



df - ♦ - 2 



(Isaac, 1971, p. 134) 

An extrapolated t was used due to the degrees of freedom (df) equal- 
ing 130, which extends beyond t table limits in the text which was 
used (Edwards, 1967). The alpha level for this paper was set at .05. 
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CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 



The seven selected standards for this research: discipline, 
behavior Mnagewnt, classroo* ManageBent, instructional, relation- 
ships with parents, piofessional development . and coimunication 
between specUl education districts and local districts, were examined 
in each teacher evaluation for. for 1979 and 1982. The nunber of 
specific criteria in each standard were as follows: discipline, 3; 
behavior -w»age«ent, 4; classroom management. 5; instructional. 4; 
relationships with parents 5; professional development. 6; and 
cownication between special education districts and local dis- 
tricts. 4. 

Upon reivew of each teacher evaluation form, each criterion 
was scored (X • appearance of stated criterion, blank • nonappearance 
of stated criterion) according to this researcher's definition of 
tens. Totals of criteria statements were derived for each teacher 
evaluation form for 1979 and 1982, and the total criteria statements 
for 1979 and 1982, inclusive (n • 66 teacher evaluation forms scored 
for 1979 and 1982). A mean was calculated for each criterion state- 
ment for each standard for 1979 and 1982. 

The results of specific criterion and means are presented in 
Table 1 (1979) and Table 2 (1982). 

A total of 329 criteria were scored for 1979 and 412 criteria 
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TABLE 1 

1979 SPECIFIC CRITERION TOTALS AND ICANS 



Standard 


Criterion 


X 


X 


Discipline 


1 






Discipline 


2 


O 




Discipline 


3 


1 
1 


01 


Behavior Manageaent 


1 


O 

o 


12 


Behavior Hanagevent 


2 


A 


.06 


B^avior Managewnt 


3 


A 

4 




Behavior ManageMnt 


4 


4 


• uo 


Classrooa Manage wnt 


1 




77 


Classroom Mmagewent 


2 


7 


1 n 


ClassrooK Management 


3 


lU 


* 1^ 


Classroom Management 


4 


1 n 


15 


Classroom Management 


5 


f% 
9 


* 1 ^ 


Instructional 


1 


z3 




Instructional 


2 




* 


Instructional 


3 


32 


.48 


Instructional 


4 


13 


.19 


Relationships With Parents 


1 


9 


.13 


Relationships With Parents 


2 


4 


.06 


Relationships With Parents 


3 


6 


.09 


Relationships With Parents 


4 


6 


.09 


Relationships With Parents 


5 


3 


.04 
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TABLE 1- -Continued 



Standard 


Criterion 


X 


X 


Professional Developwnt 


1 


7 


in 


Professional Developvent 


2 


17 


.25 


Professional Development 


3 


18 


.27 


Professional Developwnt 


4 


io 


7A 


Professional Developeent 


S 


22 


.35 


Professional Developvent 


6 


11 


.16 


CoMunication Between Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


1 


16 


.24 


Cowmication Between Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


2 


4 


.06 


CoMunication Betwem Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


3 


4 


.06 


Conamication Between Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


4 


6 


,09 


TOTAL 




329 





n ■ total nifflber of teacher evaluation forms (66) 
X ■ total rinked criterion 
X > aean 
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TABLE 2 

1982 SPECIFIC CRITERION TOTALS AND ^CANS 



Standard ^ « 


Criterion 


X 


X 


Discipline 


1 




21 


Discipline 


2 


7 


• lU 


Discipline 


3 


11 




Behavior N&nagewnt 


1 


9 




B^avior Managewit 


2 


5 


. U/ 


B^avior Management 


3 


9 


.13 


Behavior Manageaent 


4 


9 




Classroom Management 


1 


20 


.30 


Classroom Management 


2 


17 


. 25 


Classroom Management 


3 


13 




Classroom Management 


4 


/ 


in 

. lU 


Classroom »4anagement 


5 


Q 

o 


1 2 


Instructional 


1 


^7 




Instructional 


2 


1 7 


25 


Instructional 


3 


44 


.66 


Instructional 


4 


25 


.37 


Relationships With Parents 


1 


12 


.18 


Relationships With Parents 


2 


2 


.03 


Relationships With Parents 


3 


6 


.09 


Relationships With Parents 


4 


4 


.06 


Relationships With Parents 


5 

33 


0 


.00 
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TABLE 2 --Continued 



Standard 


Criterion 


X 


X 


Professional Developaent 


I 


1 




Professional Develojment 


2 


21 


.31 


Professional Developaent 


3 


22 


.33 


Professional Developaent 


4 


16 




Professional Developaent 


5 


25 


.37 


Professional Developaent 


6 


8 


.12 


Coaaunication Between Sp. 

Ed. Local District 


I 


27 


.40 


Ccnuni cation Between Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


2 


6 


.09 


Coawnication Between Sp. 

Ed. Local District 


3 


13 


.19 


Coaauiication Between Sp. 
Ed. Local District 


4 


17 


.10 


TOTAL 




412 





n « total nuiiber of teacher evaluation forms (66) 
X ■ total ranked criterion 
X » aean 
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««T« scored for 1982 which reflects an increase in 1982 of 83 cri- 
terion scores. Sixty-six teacher evaluation foras were scored for 
each year, yielding a totel criteria score of 2,046 possibilities. 

Criteria scores in each standard, ^eans for 1979 and 1982, 
and t_ score results appear in Table 3. The results for 1979 and 
1982, and t score results appear in Table 3. The results for 1979 
■nd 1982 Man I difference were as follows: Discipline - .05, 
Behavior Itenage»«»t - .05, Classroom Nknage»ent - .04, Instructional - 
.10, Relationships with Parents - .01, Professional Develop^nt - .01, 
and Co«Mwication Between Special Education and Local District - .09. 

The t^ test for two independent aeans, one-tailed, was found 
to be significant at the .05 level with t equaling 1.63 or greater. 
There was no standard significant at this level, t^ values were as 
follows: Discipline, t - 1.19; Behavior Manageaent, t - 1.25; 
Classroom Manage»Bnt, t - -28; Instructional, t - .59; Relationships 
With Parents, t «« .22; Professional Developnenr, t « -.15; and 
Cowmication Between Special Education and Local District, t^ - 
-.0007. 

Data S\mmmxy 

A total of 2,046 criteria! rankings were possible for 1979 
and 1982. Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate a total of 329 for 1979 and 412 
for 1982. Table 3 presented the mean for 1979 and 1982, with dif- 
ferwices as notea. t_ scores f»r two independent means, one-tailed, 
at the .05 level of significar.ce presented no standard with 
statistically significant findings. 
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TABLE 3 

1979; 1982 TOTAL CRITERION STANDARD RANK, 
l€ANS, AND t VALUES 







1979 


1982 


1979 


1982 




Standard 


n 


X 


X 


X 


J 


t 


Discipline 


198 


22 


32 


.11 


.16 


1.19 


&aha.vioT 
ManagvMnt 


264 


20 


32 


.07 


.12 


1.25 


Classroom 
Manag«Mnt 


330 


51 


65 


.15 


.19 


-.28 


Instructional 


264 


87 


113 


.32 


.42 


.39 


Rtlationships 
With Parents 


330 


28 


24 


.08 


.07 


.22 


Profassional 
OevelopMUt 


396 


91 


93 


.22 


.13 


-.15 


CoMuni cation 














B«tw««n Sp. Ed. 
Local District 


264 


30 


S3 


.11 


.20 


-.0007 


TOTAL 


2046 


329 


412 


.16 


.20 


* 



n ■ total criterion possible 
X ■ total criterion ranked 
X • wan 

t ■ t values for two independent aeans, one-tailed 
* ■ .05 Jevel; t is significant at 1.63 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION 

This researcher listed seven research questions in Chapter V 
and each will be discussed. laplications for special education 
teacher evaluation will be examined. 

Research Question 1 . Will the presence of the standard, 
discipline, demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 
1982? 

The standard of discipline did not present a statistically 
significant difference between 1979 and 1982. It can be noted that 
•growth' in the criterion statement of discipline (3). provides for 
reinforcement as well as punishment , occurred. This can be an 
indication for special education considerations within the public 
schools. This may also account for the drop in ranked criteriwi for 
adequate control of the classrooB, discipline (1). The criterion 
which specifically states "control" or "discipline" may hold negative 
connotations for the adirinistrator and teachers, even if the criterion 
is required by law (The School Code of Illinois, Article 24, Section 
24. paragraph 1). The low rankings of discipline (2), defined class- 
room procedures/ruies/regulations, is an indication that the teacher 
evaluaticm form does not account for the special educator, even 
within a host school. The teacher evaluation forms being used by 
adidnistrators to evaluate special education teachers does not comply 
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with state law, and in this researcher's opinion does not account for 
the special education evaluative differences in the forms currently 
being used to evaluate its teachers. 

Research question 2 . Will the presence of the standard, 
behavior »iage»«nt, denonstrate a significant difference between 

1979 and 1982? 

The standard of behavior nanagement did not present a 
statistically significant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth' 
can be deaonstrated in the criterion, assessment (3), and implementa- 
tion (4) of behavior management strategies. Assessing student pro- 
gress and recording progress is a method to collect the data needed 
to demonstrate ii^toved performance. The iaproved performance of 
students is an indicator of teacher effectiveness, or a purpose of 
teacher evaluation. For the special educator, the forms currently 
being used do not account for objectives which are behavioral in 
nature. The ability to plan, deliver, assess and implement objective 
is the special eAicator's responsibility, and required by law 
(Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Administration and 
Operation of Special Education, Article 24. Section S, paragraph 1). 
This is an indication the special education teacher evaluation foms 
currently being used to evaluate teachers do not account for special 
education differences, and do not comply with state or federal 
implications of the law. This includes behavioral lEP goals and 
objectives, educational services to be provided, and iin>lications 
of the least restrictive environment, all of which are functions of 
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the placewnt conadttee. The management of a student's behavior is 
often the factor which detenaines "mainstreaming" and providing the 
least restrictive environiwnt within the public school. It is this 
researcher's opinion that the teacher evaluation forms currently being 
used do not account for this factor, and are in need of revision. 

Research Question 3 . Will the presence of the standard. 
classiooM «anagement, deaonstrate a significant difference between 

1979 and 1982? 

The standard of classroom management did not present a 
statistically significant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth- 
is indicated in the criterion statement (2) . classroom management 
techniques. For 1982, 10 additional rankings occurred for this 
specific criterion. This may be an indication for administrators' 
and/or teachers' perceived need for an evaluative statement which also 
accounts for discipline within the classroom. The criterion of pos- 
itive emotional climate (1). in the area of classroom management 
totaled more rankings than any of the classroom management criterion 
(27). This criterion is an 'observable' statement and was used in 
rating sheets most coMDonly, with no observation cited. Contradictory 
to this ranking, criterion (4). consistent, fair, impartial ranked 17 
teacher evaluation forms which used this as a criterion for eval- 
uation of teachers. It may be an indication that the "emotional 
climte" versus "consistent, fair, iB|)artial" lends itself to fewer 
judgments made arbitrarily by administrators/teachers . The criterion 
(3), recognition of student achievement, received 23 rankings and can 
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be indicative of the teacher/administrative need to evaluate on the 
basis of iin)Toved student achievement which is an indicator of 
teacher perforaance. It is this researcher's opinion that based on 
these research findings, classroom aianageBent criterion need to in- 
clude the observational techniques and to be systematic in these 
observations. Arbitrarily criterion ranked in the area of classroom 
Mnageasnt my decrease one of the purposes of evaluation: improved 
teacher and student perforaance. 

Researdi QuMtion 4 . Will the presence of the standard, 
instructional, demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 
1982? 

Ihe standard of instructional did not present a statistically 
significant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth' was found in 
the criterion statement (3), provides individualized instruction, 
materials /methods, and criterion statement (4), evaluation and re- 
cording of student progress. It is this researcher's opinion that 
both of these criterion statements have special education inclina- 
tions, and are directly associated with the lEP process. The 
criterion for individualized instruction received 12 more rankings 
in 1982. This is an indication that the form being used to evaluate 
special education teachers provides for this process. The use of 
appraisal teacher evaluation without preset criteria may have lowered 
this ranking. The criterion (2) lEP development/management received 
a total ranking of 36. This is an indication that the special 
education teacher "ay be evaluated on their ability to individualize 
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instruction (criterion 3), but is not evaluated on their compliance 
of law statute (Illinois Rules and Regulations to Govern the Admin- 
istration and Operation of Special Education, Article 9). It is this 
researcher's opinion that the standard of instructional does not 
coBq)ly with state law or account for the special education evaluative 
differences, based on these findings. 

Research Question 5 . Will the presence of the standard, 
relationships with parents, demonstrate a significant differentje 
between 1979 and 1982? 

The standard of relationships with parents did not present a 
statistically significant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth' 
in the criterion stateaent (1) respects confidentiality of student/ 
parent increases by three rankings. This standard provides a marked 
difference between special education teacher evaluation and the public 
schools. The special education teacher clearly is not being evaluated 
on confidentiality, lEP procedures for parent involvement, and main- 
taining contact with the parents, resultant of this research. Parents 
have the right to attendance at the lEP meeting, input to their 
child's lEP, and access to "review and inspect all educational 
records" (Vergason & McAfee, 1979, pp. i-iii). It is this 
researcher's opinion that within the findings of this research, 
special education districts are in violation of federal statute, and 
do not account for the special education teacher within the public 
school, or a special educationdistrict. The implications of these 
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findings warrant revision, update, and a serious look at the standard 
for relatitmships with parents. 

Research Question 6 . Will the presence of the standard, 
professional development, demonstrate a significant difference between 
1979 and 1982? 

The standard of professional development did not present a 
statistically significant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth- 
is demonstrated in three of the criterion statements. These cri- 
terion statements involve the teacher directly, and are supportive of 
teacher growth. In coeparison to the other research standards, 
professional growth criteria was the most evident in the form, and 
stated simply* This increase may be due in part to more teacher 
involvement in the evaluative process, or administrative concerns for 
co^aiication and cooperation within specific districts. A decrease 
of three rankings for the criterion (6), community and public rela- 
tions between 1979 and 1982 may be an indication that these rela- 
tions are not indicators of teacher effectiveness, rather meeting 
district or aanagerial needs. The decrease in the criterion state- 
ment (1) promotes positive attitude toward special education (seven 
rankings. 1979; one ranking. 1982) is supportive of research findings 
not accounting for special education evaluative differences. This 
decrease with special education classrooms moving to the public 
schools, would indicate that the teacher evaluation forms currently 
being used are that of the public school, and in the area of profes- 
sional development, will not account for special education evaluative 
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differences. It is this researcher's opinion that in the area of in- 
service, and keeping 'up-to-date' for the professional special 
educator, this area is crucial to increasing teacher effectiveness 

and perfoxmance. 

Research Question 7 . Will the presence of the standard, 
co«»nication between special education districts and local districts, 
demonstrate a significant difference between 1979 and 1982? 

The standard of coBOunication between special education dis- 
tricts and local districts did not present a statistically signif- 
icant difference between 1979 and 1982. 'Growth' is demonstrated in 
the four criteria. "Hie criterion statement (1), observes host school 
rules and regulations, ranked 16 in 1979 and 27 in 1982. This is 
an indication that the special education district is directing admin- 
istrative and managerial tasks to the pii)lic schools, and the special 
education teacher is responsible for this chain of command. It can 
be assiaed that the increases in this area are an indication that 
■ore responsibility is given to the pi* lie schools. Indicative to 
this research, special education districts did cite no teacher eval- 
uation form currently being used, rather the form the district pro- 
vided, supportive of the research finding that special education 
evaluative differences are not accounted for in the public schools. 
It is this researcher's opinion that special eAication teachers are 
currently being evaluated on their performance within the public 
schools' adainistrative rules and regulations, and the special 
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education admnistrative rules and regulations which could provide 
evaluative differences in compliance with state and federal statute, 
are not accounted for. 

Su— aiy of Results 

The seven selected standards for this research did not demon- 
strate a statistically significant difference between teacher eval- 
uation foT»s of 1979 and 1982. Examination of specific criterion 
within each standard did deaonstrate 'growth' in the stated criterion 
between 1979 and 1982. The increase in the nu*er of rankings fbr a 
selected criterion did indicate coapliance with state and federal man- 
dates with special education. Decreases in specific criterion were 
resultant of administrative/managerial perceived needs, and not 
resultant of iiproved special education teacher effectiveness. In- 
creases in specific criterion occurred most frequently in the areas 
of discipline, instructional, professional development, and 
coBwnication between special education district and local district. 
Decreases, or low rankings, occurred in the area of relationships 
with parents. Analysis of specific criteria statements demonstrated 
research findings which are supportive of this researcher's problem 
statement. Quantitative differences were found in the specific 
criterion statements, and the reliability of the selected standards 
for research, which are indicators of state and federal statute, 
demonstrated that the evaluative differences of special and regular 
education are not accounted for in the teacher evaluation forms used 
to evaluate its special educators in the State of Illinois. 
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Implications 

This rwearch demonstrates the lack of reliable standards and 
specific criterion within special education teacher evaluation forms 
for the State of Illinois, in the years 1979 and 1982. To increase 
the reliability that the existence of standards do occur, ranking 
questionnaires could be utilized with the sane administrators and 
teachers of the district. The ranking questionnaire could clarify 
that the selected standards are deemed important in the evaluation of 
special educators. Pairing the standards with federal and state 
statute could be a viable means to determine perceived need and actual 
compliance. Presenting federal and state statute to administrators 
and teachers for evaluative purposes may increase the reliability of 
the specific standards used to evaluate teachers which are in com- 
pliance with federal and state statute. 

Indicative of this research is the need for a clear purpose 
of evaluation of special educators to include compliance with the 
federal and state implications. The establishment of policies and 
procedures to co^ly is a critical question for special education 
districts and joint agreements in the State of Illinois. Resultant 
of these research findings, if the proposed standards do present 
reliable standards and are directly associated with federal and state 
statute, che special education districts and joint agreements in the 
State of Illinois are in a severe need of revision of the teacher 
evaluation forms being used to evaluate its teach.ers. This area is 
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in definite need of additional research to demonstrate the reliability 
of the posed question. 

An iin)lication for further research is to examine the 
standards presented. A replication of this research to deteraine if 
the standards chosen fbr research do not appear, are there standards 
present which are not included, or different than those selected for 
this research? "Hii* question poses the need for possible investiga- 
tion and additional research. 

Special education districts and joint agr«eaents utilizing an 
appraisal or narrative form, and those stating the usage of the 
teacher evaluation form provided by th« governing district, could be 
queried if they included standards, or provide specific criteria to 
the teacher or district. This researcher viewed fbrM and responses 
which could not be ranked due to the lack of the actual foi». or 
stated criteria. The possible investigation into this questioning 
could providt valuable data to the problem of existing standards in 
special education teacher evaluation. 

Limitations of the Research 

This research was limited to those administrators who re- 
sponded to the request letter for the teacher evaluation form 
currently being used. A mail-out at a different month may have pro- 
vided a different sampling, or the timing of the mail-out could 
restrict or increase the actual return. 

The request letter could have included the statement, "If your 
special education teachers are evaluated by a different district and 
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Utilize » difftrent fbm, please mil that form." This statement 
could have incwased the return, or provided additional data. This 
state»«it could provide data which demonstrates special education 
standards are reflective in the form, or do not account for special 
education evaluative differences. 

The research is based upon the researcher's ability to non- 
arbitrarily rank selected criteria. Error in tabulation, viewing of 
the actual fom. and interpretation of criteria could be limited to 
researcher's bias. 

The selection of standards and criterion used in this re- 
search, although substantiated and reviewed in research to conform to 
federal and state statute, can be a limitation resultant of researcher 
partiality with selection of standards and criteria which are 
traditionally associated with special education teaching practices. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

ILLINOIS OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

sStTsuptlnfndfit of Education 



April 02. 1979 



Ms* Dtborah L. Hill 

X Special Education Department 

Pulliis Hall 

SIU 

Carbondale, IL 62901 
Deer Me. Bill: 

Per your requeet of Februery 20, 1979 and subeequent follow-up 
correepondence, find endoeed sailing labels for epeclal education and 
joint agraeMnt dlatrlcte In the state of Illinois. 

In response to Dr. Sabitlno*s question regarding the need for appropriate 
eignatures on requests for data, I have tw coments. First, the Illinois 
Office of Education responds to a substantial nimber of data requests each 
year fro« various individuals and organizations. Because we use tax payers 
dollars to provide this service at no cost to requesters, it is necessary 
to have established policy controlling the expenditure of these monies. 
The prlaery requisite is that public resources be utilized in legitimate 
ways. To this end, for instance, we do not expend resources to provide data 
to political organizations, sectarian organizations, or comercial firms 
for purposes not directly related to service or education. 

In applying these policies to universities, IDE does not presume to have 
the expertise nor do we have the desire to Judge the relevancy and merit of 
specialized research. Therefore, our policies are written to Include the 
appropriate people in our decision-making process, i.e., deans of education 
colleges, graduate department chairmen, etc. By requiring the signatures of 
these people who have the knowledge and approval authority over the research i 
we Justify our expenditure of public fuads. 

Secondly, concerning what constitutes an "appropriate signature", it depends 
on the structure of the organization and the "lingua franca" used therein. 
The use of the word "dean", "department chairman", department head . or 
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"a^lniatrator" Is * aattsr of scMntlcs. In light of the preceding 
parapaph. It U deer that Dr. Sabltlao's •Igneture neets our policy 
criteria. 

I hope I have au£flci«itly esplalned the necessity for tlgnatures. If yo 
or Dr. Sabltlno have any questions, please contect «e. Good luck In your 
research. The lUlnols Office of Bducatlon Is pleased to serve you. 

Sincerely, 



D. Dcnnl3 Powell 

Data Validity Supervisor 

Data Macageioeat Administration 



DDP:1ai 
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Sills Botrd 
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217/78^4331 



April 27. 1982 



Deborah Hill 
c/o Dr. Howard Morgan 
Special Education Department 
PullluRi Hall 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale^ Illinois 62901 



Dear Deborah: 



In response to your April 16 letter, I am enclosing one set of mailing 
labels for all special education districts and joint agreements in the 
State of Illinois. 

If you should have any questions, or need further assistance, please 
call me at 217/782-4313. 



Sincerely* 



Katny Markhanr 

Data Managerfient Administration 



- J an^luMm 2600 Norm trinw^Ayw 2? ^^^^'•'^J?^ 

S?SSRT!Sf^^ M 1 1^ mnnM frwr* wUhm-Tm^ 217/333-6770 
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Dear Special Education Administrator, 



I am a graduate student at Southern Illinois University 
with the Special Education Department. My graduate studies 
are in the area of teacher evaluation and concerns the 
criteria used by individual schools and districts for 
evaluation of their teachers. 



In order to complete my research activities, a wide 
sampling of evaluation criteria is necessary. The Center 
for Evaluation Development and Research is cooperating 
with the research. 



I am asking you to send one copy of the evaluation 

form that your district most frequently uses in the 

evaluation of teachers. Your cooperation is greatly 
appreciated. 



A stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for 
you convenience. 



Thank you 




Deborah Hill 

c/o Special Education Department 
Pullium Hall 

SIU 

Carbondale, XL 62901 
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March 30. 1979 



Dttborih Hill 

c/o Special Education Dept. 
Pullion Hall 

Southern Illinois University 
Cerbondele, Illinois 62901 



Deer Ms. Hill: 



Thank you for your letter expressing interest in the '<'^*«u»ent finder 
project. At present we have not identified anyone to fill the docu- 
ment finder role for your area of Illinois- Woudl you have any inte- 
rest in participating in this project? 1 mm enclosing a project de- 
scription, newsletter, and a document finder application form. 

If you do not think you can consider this right now, please contact 
the individual listed below. He is the document finder in the area 
closest to you. 

Dr. D. Eugene Meyer 
Gabel Hall» 162A 
Northern-Illinois University 
DeKalb . 1 1 1 ino is 60115 

Thank you for your interest and persistence in regard to this project- 
From the description in your letter, it appears that you have identi-- 
fied a wealth of info^Tsation in which the project would be very inte- 
rested. 



Sincerely, 



Mary R. Carroll 
Po8tdoCi.oral Fellow 



MRC.rkb 
Enclosures. 



Eighth Street A Union Avenue, Box 789, Bloomington, Indians 4740L Telephone 81 2/339-1 1 56 
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Nonii«m llllnoi* Unlvvrtity p 

DeKalb, Illinois 60115 
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Department of 

Curriculum and Instruction 



Faculty in Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education 



7-6-79 



Deborah L. Hill 
toite 1 Bo3c 7'*A 
Maicanda, IL. 62958 

Dear Deborah, 

I have your letter concerning your study on teacher evaluation. Vfe do not 
have at this time any mterials. We are Just In the process of selecting 
a«l hope to have reviews by February 1980. 

It would be fine with me If you wish to state dm Is cooperating with you 
In your study. Also, I would be happy to serve in the blind analysis 



I have done research on teacher evaluation at the university level and at 
the monent I'm doing a study on Illinois Administrators, Teachers, and 
Support Personnel. I hope to finish the project by December. 

For your infomatlon I will enclose evaluation forms which I have collected 
fran the Northern Illinois school districts. 

I hope this Information Is helpful. 



Celebrate LIPE, 



process. 




D. Euge* 
Professor 
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